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“UPON THE BASIS OF UNDERSTANDING 
SHALL BE FOUNDED HUMANITY” 
Pepper, an intelligent terrier, tells 

his life from his first recollection, on 

through escapades, dangers, myster- 
ies, and delights, in a way to hold 
the attention of all ages. 


For the dog, what “BLACK BEAUTY” has 
been for the horse. 


For sale wherever books are sold - $1.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
275 Congress St. Boston 


CUTICURA 


Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 
moist through the shave. 
At — dealers or sent postpaid oo seat 


H.C.HAM 
J.L.HAM 


A.L.HAM 
PAPER 


10 High Street, Boston 


DULVEX 
Actually 


KILLS 
FLEAS 


Instead of 
Stupefying 
Them 


PULVEX-ING your dog or cat 
kills all the fleas, lice, mites, and 
keeps new ones off for days. 
Harmless even if swallowed. Non- 
irritating. Odorless. Used by over 
a million dog owners. Guaran- 
teed to satisfy you or your money 
back. Sold by drug stores, pet 
shops, 50 cents, or direct— 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc, 
Dept. 1000, 1925 Clifton Av., Chicago 


Humane Literature for Christmas Gifts 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P.C. A, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


The Great Cruelty, summary of Dr. Rowley’s Hartford address on humane methods in the slaught r 


Humane Calendar for 1934 .. each, 20 cts. 

Two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1. 80 per dozen 
Our Dumb Animals, 1932, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 

ber, 1929, and 1931, bound in cloth, 

special, each .. -75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set .. $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 644x3°_. $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 
protest against this cruelty for fash- 


ion’s sake. Four illus., 4 pp. ........ Free 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 
Rowley . . $0.30 per 100 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., “5 ets., ip or.. 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Dis- 


Humane Education ‘Leaflet, 50 “ 
The Bell of Atri, poem by ‘Longfellow 5) a 2 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider =) Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 


What the Chained Dog Says ............ 50 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus, cloth, $0.45 


Th Trial of the Birds, play $2.00 per 100 
Huma:.e Education Leaflets, Nos. lendi2  .50 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ... . -50 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ 50 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
Surplus Cats -50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... -50 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 
pp., special ae 50 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, ‘cloth, 30 cts. ..paper, 7 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 


The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, Edw. 

P. Buffet .. .. paper, 15 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.$1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? 30 
Fore sword from “Michael Brother of 

Gripped in ‘the Teeth of Steel, 2. pp. in eee 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. . 1.00 
Leaflet, No. 6, Animals 
Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Animals .......... _—* 


Hints on the Care of Cows ............ $0.50 per 100 
Rules for the Care of Poultry .......... .60 “i 


Humane Education 

The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. ...15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture ‘Book, 32 pp. 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

Humane Education—for Parents and 

Venemers, wp. ............. 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections 

from book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. each, 5 cts. 
Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards...... each, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use), Sarah J. Eddy ........ . cloth, 96 cts. 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 

Richardson, 32 pp. ....cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 10 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools ...... $2.00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ........ — 
The B--K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c¢. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

eee .. 3 ets. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 

3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 

Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 

Exercises for Humane Day, 1933 — = 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts. each; 1.50 “ “ 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


each, 10 cts, 


for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson .. .50 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It .......... -50 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ...... 50 “ 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

PCE 5 cts. each; 2.50 “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ........ — 
The Coming Education .......... 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley eee Free 
American College Presidents and the 

American Humane Education Society Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. C. A. 
Buttons-—white star on blue ground ‘with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ...... small, 5 cts. 


$1.00 per 100 


“Band of Mercy” Pennant .. , 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, Ss. 

Songs of Happy Life “(56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .. .50 


Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy 30 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. n-53-m 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


The safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Dependable. For free booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-58-M Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
ug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


A 
OWN 
STORY 


U.S. Trade Mark, Registered 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Notice 


Will you help in securing humane meth- 
ods in the slaughter of our food animals? 
Then please send for copies of a summary 
of President Rowley’s address, entitled 
“The Great Cruelty,” upon this subject, 
delivered at the annual convention of the 
American Humane Association recently at 
Hartford, Connecticut. As many copies as 
you can wisely distribute will be sent Free. 
A postal card will bring them. 


It may well be that there are nations and 
men too proud to fight. It would seem as if 
there were several nations today too poor to 
fight. 


. 


Though charitable organizations are not 
included in the N.R.A., our Societies and 
Hospitals are doing their best as consumers 
to help in the national movement. 


. 


Despite the fall in the dollar and the 
hard times which have cut down our funds, 
the report of the Fez Fondouk for August 
tells of most excellent work done. Read 
the Superintendent’s notes at the close on 
page 186. 


President Roosevelt while governor of 
New York, said in a talk at the New York 
Auto Club luncheon, “I do not suppose there 
is a type of human being more to be de- 
spised than the hit-and-run driver. That 
particular type of criminal deserves sym- 
pathy neither from prosecutors nor juries.” 


The following quotation from Ruskin’s in- 
augural address, as Professor of Fine Arts 
at Oxford, in one of our exchanges, comes 
most timely at just this season of the year 
when so many young and old are out with 
their guns to kill: 

“T will risk incurring your ridicule by 
confessing one of my fondest dreams, that 
I may succeed in making some of you Eng- 
lish youths like better to look at a bird 
than shoot it; and even desire to make wild 


creatures tame, instead of tame creatures 
wild.” 


Vivisection in Prussia 


EEKING information as to just what 

was meant by the recent order issued 
in Prussia with regard to the prohibition of 
vivisection, Captain E. G. Fairholme, chief 
secretary of the Royal S. P. C. A., London, 
wrote the German S. P. C. A. The follow- 
ing is the repiy received: 


Deutscher Tierschutz-Verein zu Berlin, 
Berlin W.9 Potsdamer Strasse 125 
23rd August, 1933 
To Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 
105, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
DEAR MR. FAIRHOLME, 

We thank you for your kind communica- 
tion of 19th inst. and have to say that the 
Report of the Decree of the President of 
the Prussian Ministry regarding prohibi- 
tion of vivsection is in accordance with the 
fact. The will is there, but probably limi- 
tations and exceptions will be contained in 
the regulations for carrying it out, which 
will permit science to continue to make ex- 
periments on the living animal within the 
limitations framed. 

Vivisection is, therefore, generally for- 
bidden and only allowed in special and ex- 
ceptional cases. 

DEUTSCHER TIERSCHUTZ-VEREIN ZU BERLIN 
(sd.) M. KULHWEIN 
President 

These seem to be the “limitations and ex- 
ceptions.” 

“As serious scientific research in the in- 
terest of maintaining health and life can- 
not dispense with scientific experiments 
with animals, these experiments will not be 
regarded as vivisection if the following 
rules are followed:—Scientific’ experiments 
with animals may be made in scientifically 
conducted institutions under the supervision 
of their heads only if scientific considera- 
tions promise definite success. They must 
be omitted if the question at issue has al- 
ready been cleared up. They are to be made 
painless by general or local narcotics.” 

Horses and mules received at public stock- 
yards during the first 8 months of 1933 were 
221,142, for the first 8 months of 1932, 171,- 
557, a gain of approximately 29 per cent. 


The Great Cruelty 


A Century of Progress ? ? ? 


HE subject is not a pleasant one. Back 

of it one sees the blood-red floors of a 
thousand shambles, and hears the cries of 
the frightened victims daily sacrificed for 
human food. On and on, and ever on, 
through nights and days and weeks and 
months and years, travel that never-resting 
procession of something like a hundred mil- 
lion four-footed creatures wending their 
weary way from ranch and farm to ship- 
ping pens, thence to the great abattoirs 
and the innumerable private butcheries to 
meet death, with rare exceptions, in a 
needlessly cruel and inhuman way. 

A Century of Progress? Yes, in many a 
field of human activity, but who would ven- 
ture to speak of a century of progress in 
the way our food animals are killed? With 
a rapidly growing population demanding 
flesh to eat, the whole process of slaughter 
has been speeded up as a gigantic business. 
Not how humanely can we kill, rather how 
quickly and how cheaply can we transfer 
living flesh and blood into food. That has 
been the problem. The large beef animals 
for the most part are jammed with prods 
into a single pen to be stunned with the 
blow of a poleaxe, the position of their 
heads being such that it is often almost im- 
possible to down them with a single blow. 
Two, three blows, and sometimes more I 
have seen struck upon one dodging victim’s 
head before the suffering beast fell un- 
conscious. 

Practically all our swine, our sheep and 
many of our calves, hanging by a hind leg, 
meet death through the knife that is 
plunged into their throats, consciousness 
persisting often for at least some seconds, 
just how many no one knows. 

A Century of Progress? A century of 
barbarism by a nation claiming to be civil- 
ized, and this today when the world thinks 
of civilization as measured by the attitude 
of men and women toward all injustice and 
the suffering either of man or beast. Where 
shall we look for the real signs of our 
greatness as a nation? Shall it be within 
the wide enclosures of that enormous exhi- 
bition in Chicago, or shall it be within those 
blood-stained shambles, that, large and 
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small, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, cry 
aloud to Heaven for reform. 

Nothing but an aroused and determined 
public opinion,—an opinion informed as to 
the methods by which our food animals are 
being killed, an opinion indignant and out- 
raged because in a civilized country hu- 
maner methods have not been devised by 
those whose business it is to destroy these 
animals—nothing but this will wipe this 
reproach from our nation and bring the 
day when the animals sacrificed by us for 
human food shall be treated, in the sacrifice, 
with that justice and compassion we should 
claim for ourselves were we in their place 
and they in ours. 

So far as I can see it, then, it remains 
for every humane organization of this 
country by every means within its power 
to keep every man and woman and child it 
can reach informed as to the cruelties now 
existing in the slaughter houses of this 
land, urging upon them to purchase only 
such meat products, if it be possible, of 
animals as have been humanely slaugh- 
tered. Where such meat cannot be ob- 
tained, then, if we are in earnest in this 
matter, let us cut down our consumption 
of the meat of animals inhumanely de- 
stroyed. In all our public meetings, in our 
private conversations, through the press, 
through every channel open to us let us 
create a public opinion that shall demand 
such reform in the slaughtering methods 
by which our food animals are destroyed as 
shall justify our existence as humane or- 
ganizations and entitle us to be called a 
civilized people. 

Summary of address before American 
Humane Association, 1933, by DR. FRAN- 
CIS H. ROWLEY, Chairman of National 
Committee on Slaughter-House Reform. 


The Elk Slaughter 


Editorial in Advertiser-Journal, Kent, Wash. 


OUR days of downright butchery 

marked the first open season on Roose- 
velt elk in the Olympic peninsula. That was 
to have been expected. Since these noble ani- 
mals were planted in the Olympic peninsula 
years ago, they have been given every pro- 
tection possible against poachers and preda- 
tory animals. They have grown compara- 
tively tame and often motorists were thrilled 
at the sight of a great herd of the beautiful 
animals feeding without fear along the high- 
ways. The elk, too, had in a measure lost 
their fear of man. 

Then last week came the open season 
and hunters swarmed the hills and woods 
with high-powered rifles and the slaughter 
was on. Hundreds of the animals were killed 
and brought out by proud hunters. Prob- 
ably as many more died of wounds inflicted 
by careless hunters. 

And this is called sport. After years of 
protection there is about as much sport 
attached to shooting elk as going out into 
the pasture and shooting the family cow. 

It is hoped the state game commission 
will rectify its mistake and again protect 
the Roosevelt elk of the Olympic peninsula. 

There are now more animals in the na- 
tional parks than at any time since they 
became game sanctuaries. The park rang- 
ers look to the welfare of the animals in 
the winter and supplement the wild forage 
with feed when necessary. 


OUR DUMB 


Torture 
JUDITH KANE 


A window-sill where the sun beats down, 
The hottest place for a coon in town; 

A honk, a sputter, a call for gas 

By men who point at me as they pass. 


A chain to keep me from running away 
Where fields are green and other coons play, 
Where nuts are sweet and fishing is good,— 
A coon can be himself in a wood. 


But here on a sill, a dog below 
To bark and growl and frighten me so, 
I sit all day in consternation,— 
This is life in a Filling Station. 


Protection of Birds Profitable 


Governments have found protection to 
wild life to be economically quite valuable as 
may be seen in Peru. The guanaye or Peru- 
vian cormorant inhabits the islands in the 
Humboldt current off the coast of Peru. On 
these islands millions of the birds collect, 
feed upon fish and nest. The fish-waste 
and the excrement from the countless birds 
accumulated for hundreds of years, and the 
deposits grew to great thickness. The de- 
posits have been worked since 1842, yield- 
ing millions of tons of guano, a high-grade 
fertilizer. The birds are now protected by 
law as a conservation policy. Not until 
about the year 1931 was any motor vehicle 
or aeroplane permitted on or near their 
habitation. Since then caterpillar tractors 
have been introduced to take the place of 
the old-fashioned system of hand mining, 
but great care has been taken to cause the 
birds no anxiety. JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


ANIMALS 
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Something New in Pets 


SILVERQUILL 


HE emotions of men are as stra: ge 
as their ways, and both are often jo. 
yond explanation. 

One makes a pet of a chipmunk; anot jer 
is enamored of a horned toad, a horse. a 
fawn, a rattlesnake, a young coyote, a bear, 
a weasel or a wildcat; while one remote «1d 
forgotten hermit shared his cabin with 4 
pair of young beavers, which proceeded }::1- 
mediately to wreck the place by tearing 
up the floor, from which they construcicd 
miniature dams, and their nascent houses 
out of his firewood. 

And now comes the case of an old fron- 
tiersman, who lives at the bottom of a 
nameless canon in the mighty shadow of 
the War Eagle Range in the far North- 
west, who has added a decidedly interesting 
member to the list by selecting the sage hen 
as his pleasure and his passion. 

This beautiful, stately gray bird, which 
is twice the size of a grouse, very proud 
and wild, and which flies with an unusually 
clean, brave wing, nests in the foothill 
regions of the high mountains in the sum- 
mer, spends the winter on the purple sage 
wastes of the desert, and has the strange 
distinction of having a stomach like a sheep 
but not a crop or gizzard. 

One day this grizzled pioneer discovered 
that his long narrow ranch, with its fringes 
of willows and dancing aspens, had been 
pre-empted as a hatching-place by several 
mothers of this charming species, and he at 
once took a deep interest in them. Approach- 
ing as near as he dared to the brooding 
creatures, he would scatter grain for them 
where they could see it. 

At first they would soar away in worried, 
protesting flight, but they were not long in 
learning that he was their friend, and he 
found the food gone. In a brief time they 
were quite tame, and with their little ones 
would come to him to get what he had 
brought them to eat. So do almost all ani- 
mals known yield to kindness and good-will. 

Pretty soon those parents brought their 
families te the house, and invited themselves 
to share in the larders of their domesticated 
sisters. This, it may be said with much con- 
fidence, was something that had never hap- 
pened before. And then, in those mysteri- 
ous and unknown ways by which the crea- 
tures of the wilderness communicate with 
each other, these fortunate ones told their 
wild neighbors, and soon the little ranch had 
become a veritable refuge for those prized 
and hunted things. 

But the old man knew his kind; he had 
a perfect understanding of the blood-lust, 
so he knew the “killers” would come. And 
come they did, but the wise old border phil- 
anthropist was ready for them. Only one 
man could hunt on the ranch at a time, and 
he must use the gun and ammunition fur- 
nished by the pioneer, which, of course, was 
free. Could anything be more to the liking 
of the “slayers?” So they went forth, pant- 
ing to fill their gluttonous, insatiate hooks 
with a smother of dead, pathetic feet, but 
all returned empty and crestfallen. 

The shells were loaded with wheat! 


Join the Jack London Club and help stop 
the cruelty in training animals for stage 
performances. 
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Is it Nothing to You? 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 


Oh woman with the furs! is it nothing to 
you 

The agony suffered the long night through, 

The broken foot, and the burning thirst; 

The terror that smites in that trap accurst, 

The frantic struggles of a little dumb 
brother, 

Or mayhap, a furry little mother 

Tortured and murdered, as she sought food 

For her precious, hungry little brood? 


The starving young, as they waited in vain, 

The mother who never would come again, 

That mother slain by a greedy human 

To deck a heartless or thoughtless woman. 

Oh, the torture, the terror, the gaining 
thirst, 

The struggle and strain in that trap 
accurst! 

The agony watches the long night through, 

Oh! woman with the furs, is it nothing to 
you? 


Facts About Fish 


WILL HERMAN 


HERE are about 10,000 fish known, 

from those that reach a maximum 
length of one-half inch to those which have 
a minimum adult length of fifty feet. 

The surface-swimming fish of Brazil and 
the Guianas have eyes which are divided in 
the center, horizontally. The upper half is 
used when swimming on the surface, the 
lower half used when swimming below the 
surface! 

Although fish are commonly thought to be 
silent, many make vocal sounds. The gur- 
nards grunt like pigs; the maigre bellows, 
purrs and whistles; the American sunfish 
emits sounds similar to the grinding of 
teeth and the South American catfish growls 
much like a dog! 

The salmon, the most productive of all 
fish, has been known to lay over twenty mil- 
lion eggs at one time! 

Many fish are able to walk about on land, 
and many can even climb trees! 

The mud-skipper and gurnard are able to 
flop about on land, and are often found 
forty and fifty feet from the shore. The 
climbing perch, an inhabitant of Ceylon, 
Burma, India, and the Malay Archipelago, 
can climb trees of a goodly height by means 
of its extra powerful fins. 

The eel is the most famous of the electric 
shock artists among the fish colony. How- 
ever, there are about fifty different species 
of fish capable of giving electric shocks. A 
few are the electric cat-fish of the Nile; the 
torpedo or electric ray of our own shores; 
the star-gazer of the Indian Ucean; and 
many others belonging to the cat-fish tribe. 

In the famous Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, the fish are all blind! 

As the age of a tree can be told by its 
rings, so can the age of a salmon be told by 
the concentric ridges on its scales. Also, to 
an expert, these ridges which are of light 
and dark shades, tell its complete life his- 
tory. 


Attention is called to the humane films, 
“On Behalf of Animals’ and “The Bell of 
Atri,” described on the back cover of this 
issue. 
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Christmas Choristers of the North 


EARLE W. GAGE 


Far North sing a wild symphony in 

song under the glare of Arctic skies. 
Not “waits” of old England, but wolves, 
tamed wolves with untamed voices, these 
animals celebrate the Yuletide under weird 
northern lights. 

Like a peal of bells in a cathedral steeple, 
above the height of land, as a choir loft, 
they sing the Christmas carols of the hin- 
terland. How these Husky dogs do throw 
back their throats and show red tongues— 
red as holly berries—teeth as white as 
organ keys, as they sing! They are bari- 
tones, basso profundos, and tenors. They 
run the whole gamut of Christmas glee. 
They are Arctic contraltos and mezzo, but 
never muzzled, sopranos. On Christmas Eve 
they are off on the snowy trail with a wail. 
They are calling to Christmas dinner all 
that immense country that lies north of the 
60th degree symbolized in ancient and mod- 
ern history. 

It is no “caput apri refero” that they are 
chanting. They do not demand a boar’s 
head; they would be overjoyed with a moose 
head; they would even be content with fish 
heads. These Carusos and Galli Curcis of 
true Santa Claus Land do not insist on a 
Metropolitan Opera House in which io sing 
their carols. 

At Christmas, the northland is divided 
into two empires, the holly belt and the 
Husky belt. If you live in the latter your 
heart will leap with joy at the open mouths 
of these native Christmas songsters. If you 
have run on frozen trails, or tramped knee 
deep or waist deep in snow-drifted trails, 
making all speed, or no speed at all, to 
some distant Christmas dinner, the very 
sight of these dog songsters caroling lustily 
will make you exclaim as never before, 
“Hark, the herald angels sing!” 

Down in the soft, southern, slush land, 
where a white Christmas brings unexpected 
rapture to the hearts of small boys, who 
have found a toboggan or a pair of skis in 
their stocking, church bell calls to church 
bell the glad news that Christmas Eve has 
passed into Christmas Day. Way up in 
the great North, from Lake Mistassinni to 
the mighty Mackenzie, where pork and 
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beans are as likely as not to comprise the 
Christmas feast, like wild bells ringing out 
to a wild sky, Husky calls to Husky, from 
Hudson’s Bay Post to Hudson’s Bay Post. 
That is the true wireless of the North, the 
one native Christmas greeting all under- 
stand, to be thrilled. 

On Christmas Eve, tune out the jazz from 
the radio and tune in on the land of the 
wild drake and the Arctic Circle. Break 
through the southern static of church bells 
and listen in on the chorus of Husky yells 
that from Labrador to the Mountains of 
British Columbia and Alaska, chant north- 
ern carols to the accompaniment of north- 
ern lights. 

Then you will know something of the 
music of a real Christmas in the North. 
Perhaps you are content with the music of 
the red tissue paper Christmas bells that 
hang in the window, or from the parlor 
chandelier. Perhaps you shiver at the very 
thought of the north wind whistling over 
the frozen muskeg, and think the true 
Christmas music the whistle of the traffic 
officer shepherding the late Christmas shop- 
pers at a downtown intersection. You just 
do not like the frozen music of the North! 
Well, there is no disputing of tastes, 
whether in Christmas music or Christmas 
festivities, but the fact remains that the 
true Christmas is born of the North, where 
these Huskies sing their carols. 

Don’t be too dogmatic in asserting that 
these Husky wassailers are not singing a 
true Christmas glee. You have read some- 
where that the Huskies spend their nights 
weeping the blows they have received dur- 
ing the day. Writers have made your flesh 
creep by their description of the long- 
drawn, mournful howls, the upper register 
shriek and the lower register sob, of these 
Huskies of the northern trails mouthing 
their melancholy ballads of bondage. You 
just can’t imagine that a mameluke aria 
can be a mirthful madrigal to any one. 

You think the tinkle of reindeer bells, the 
honk of taxi horns, the postman’s knock 
lyrical because they bring you Christmas 
presents. You would soon feel that these 
Husky carols are poetical, if you but real- 
ized that they are the Christmas carriers 
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of the North. 

This Christmas Eve there will be men 
hiking down the Moose River to Moose Fac- 
tory, or down the Nelson River to York 
Factory from the Great Slave Lake to Fort 
Chipewayan. Away in the distance they 
will hear the northern buglers blaring out 
the call to the cook-house door. Over the 
sub-arctic tundra or over the Ontario or 
Manitoba muskeg, it will come, crisp and 
clear as the sizzling of bacon in the pan. 
It will make the horizon blaze with the glow 
of an open oven. It will sound light as 
buckwheat cakes, or the top notes of a 
soprano. It will be as heavy with sweetness 
as golden syrup, or the low notes of 
Chaliapin. 

The men of the snow trail will quicken 
their steps. Their dogs will break into a 
gallop. Their sled will leap over the hum- 
mocks as if full of Christmas spirit. No 
children waking early on Christmas morn 
will rush so impetuously as they to their 
Christmas tree, which is their nearest roof 
tree. Do not endeavor to tell these men 
and these dogs that the canine Chaliapins of 
of the North, are not singing true carols 
of their own hinterland. 


The Hartford Convention 


HE November issue of Our Dumb 
Animals went to press just as the an- 
nual meeting of the American Humane 
Association was being held at the Bond 
Hotel, Hartford, Conn., so our report 
is necessarily delayed. The Convention 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
and harmonious yet held. The children’s 
sessions reached the climax on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 10, when stirring addresses 
were made by Judge Frank L. Baldwin of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
Prominent among the features at the 
animals’ sessions was the presentation of 
humane education, as carried on in the 
schools of New York City, by Miss Frances 
E. Clarke. Many practical topics were dis- 
cussed by able representatives of Societies 
from Boston to St. Louis. On Wednesday 
evening, Edward A. Preble, Government 
biologist, gave the facts about our fur seals, 
illustrating his talk by slides; President 
Francis H. Rowley offered his report, “The 
Great Cruelty—Then and Now,” as chair- 
man of the Association’s committee on 
slaughter-house reform; and Mrs. Katharine 
N. Simondetti told of the work for animals 
in Italy, especially in Florence where she 
resides. During the evening there was pre- 
sented, for the first time publicly, the new 
film, “On Behalf of Animals,” showing the 
work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
This picture was received enthusiastically. 
A striking exhibit of posters and litera- 
ture by the Association and the large 
amount of literature displayed by the 
American Humane Education Society at- 
tracted much attention. On Tuesday after- 
noon the delegates enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Connecticut Humane Society at their 
headquarters’ building in Hartford. At the 
directors’ meeting of the Association, Syd- 
ney H. Coleman, president, N. J. Walker, 
secretary, and all other officers were re- 
elected. A summary of President Rowley’s 
report and extracts from the amusing paper 
given by Miss Weiss of the Pennsylvania 
S. P. C. A., appear elsewhere in this issue. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Tribute to a Noble-Hearted Dog 


Editor’s Note—Not often are we privileged to 
offer our readers so fine and impressive a tribute 
to a noble dog as that which follows. Its author 
has given many evidences of the true humanitarian 
spirit. This beautiful benediction deserves high 
rank among the enduring gems of humane litera- 
ture and we are grateful for its use to the “Times” 
of Bel Air, Maryland, in which it was originally 
published. 


O the life and memory of “Sunset 
Juno,” Saint Bernard pal of Ann Vogt 
Barnett, whose mortal life went peace- 
fully out just as the slanting rays of a west- 
ern sun slipped into the soft shades of twi- 
light and the friendly hush of night, Sep- 


tember second, 1933, after an incomparable 
companionship of eight and one-half years 
where each memory, each association glows 
with a love and devotion that shall color 
life with a sacred halo to the last moment 
of consciousness and on—may God grant— 
into eternity. What a benediction for so 
beautiful, so complete a life to have slipped 
off to sleep—at sunset! 

Kindness is that sentiment which inspires 
mankind to be more benevolent, sympa- 
thetic, tender, generous, good. It creates 
more kindly feeling for others, greater sym- 
pathy for the sick, the helpless, the unfor- 
tunate, the wayward. Kindness is the good 
Samaritan of the soul that rejoices to serve 
others, ameliorate their sufferings and pro- 
mote their joys. It would stay the cruel 
hand of destruction and prevent it from 
harming whatever has the power to feel; 
it is the ambassador of the weak and pleads 
in the courts of justice in behalf of fallen 
humanity. Kindness is the noblest, holiest, 
purest virtue that springs from the depths 
of the human soul. 

A half million children, men, women, 
Juno-pal, have learned of this divine virtue 
from you as they listened, thrilled, over 
radio and in private and public entertain- 
ment to the fascinating stories of your ex- 
emplary life and adventures. These les- 
sons in kindness which you taught have 
gone far—souls have been touched and 
countless lives made finer and better for 
having known you. 

Juno-pal, you have builded in our hearts 
a living, throbbing, indestructible monu- 
ment to such a glorious achievement. Per- 
haps no Saint Bernard since the immortal 
Barry has left to future generations so rich 
a legacy of human service. Through these 


THE AUTHOR AND HER BELOVED ST. BERNARD 
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contacts you were loved and idolized by 
thousands. They join us in the bereavement 
of your passing. 

Noble-hearted pal, we have always 
thought you were closer to God than were 
we blundering, sinning, egotistical humans, 
but now we know it. Not merely your 
beauty and intelligence, nor the deep spir- 
itual lessons of patience, loyalty, love, <e- 
votion you taught us, have brought us to 
this keener realization of your closeness to 
the Divine Giver of all life, but the caim- 
ness and courage displayed throughout your 


brief illness—even as you closed your beau- 
tiful eyes to all things earthly and the ones 
you so deeply loved. To the very last mo- 
ment you upheld, magnificently, the gallant 
traditions of your forbears, the illustrious 
Saint Bernards of the Swiss Alps. 
Juno-pal, you not only taught us how to 
live but also how to gloriously meet our 
Creator. God grant we may so conduct our 
lives that others can say as much for us! 


The Likes of the Shrike 


AST spring I noticed with some dis- 

may that the English sparrows were 
digging up my corn and eating it after I 
had planted it. Generally they do not get 
very far away from the buildings, but in 
this instance I noticed some nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile from the barn. A large male 
sparrow was digging up a hill of corn when 
a great gray shrike attacked him, knock- 
ing him over in the dust and pecking at him 
fiercely. After a time the sparrow got away 
and haltingly flew back to the barn. 

Before this I had thought some of cut- 
ting away a hedge that grew along the 
roadside near the barn but since the shrikes 
nest in this hedge, several pairs of them, I 
am going to let this hedge alone. Whole- 
some fear of the shrike keeps the sparrows 
from doing so much mischief and has a 
tendency to keep down their numbers. 

The shrike, while quite combative, is a 
useful bird and during the mating time 
destroys and uses for food great numbers 
of mice, large bugs and other pests. I let 
hedges grow for fences and also allow 
thorn-bushes and crab-trees to grow on 
thin, stony ground to provide homes for 
all kinds of birds. W. MEHANNA 
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To My Dog 


BLANCHE CUMMINS HOEFFER 


The sun will shine as brightly when I die, 
The moon will come as nightly to the sky; 
There'll be the same old round of things 
Of presidents and wars and kings. 

Only a few will know or care 

That I have even gone somewhere. 

Oh yes, a few will deeply grieve 

That I have taken my reprieve. 

Of this I know, Oh, yes, I know 

A few will miss me when I go. 

But they will understand and know 

That people come and people go; 

That people live and people die 

So why another and not I? 

But one will never understand 

When she comes in to lick my hand, 

My empty bed—my vacant chair— 
And not to find me anywhere. 

Oh, who will heed her strident bark? 

Or whistle for her in the dark? 


Dog Almost Caused a War 


FREDERICK HALL in The Pilgrim Highroad 


NCE upon a time, history relates, a 

pig caused a war between two nations. 
This is the true story of a dog that did his 
canine best to cause one, and in all proba- 
bility would have succeeded had not fifty- 
four nations rushed in and interfered. 

On opposite sides of the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier were the army outposts of the two 
nations, between whom at that time there 
was bad blood. Each would have been glad 
to “get” the other, and Greece in particular 
(for internal reasons) was not averse to 
war. 

Enter the dog. He belonged to a Greek 
soldier and ran away across the Bulgarian 
frontier, where he had no business to go 
and his master had no right to follow him, 
but did. He was challenged by a Bulgarian 
sentry and should have stopped but did not. 
Again he was challenged and still he kept 
on. It cost him his life. 

The man who happened to be at the helm 
of Greece seized the occasion to back up the 
dog and urge on the war. He mobilized 
troops, crossed the border, and made impos- 
sible demands. 

Bulgaria (really the man at its helm) re- 
fused to be stampeded. He withdrew his 
troops before the Greek advance and sent 
an appeal to the League of Nations at 
Geneva, of which both states were members. 

The spark that might have kindled an- 
other European war was stamped out. 

Few wars, or near-wars, of modern times 
have ended, but practically all of them have 
begun, in exactly this fashion. A mutual 
dislike and distrust (sometimes deliberately 
fanned and fomented) becomes intensified 
until it is as explosive as gunpowder. A pig, 
dog, or nobler animal drops a spark into 
it. If the spark is not instantly extin- 
guished, the magazine blows up and the 
flames burn themselves out. 

“The next war” depends on us. It de- 
pends upon whether or not we can overcome 
unreasonable racial antagonisms, and the 
propaganda of those who profit materially 
from stirring up wars, by the creation of 
a public opinion which will demand sane, 
thoughtful action on the part of their gov- 
ernments. 
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Reindeer of North America 
With Increasing Numbers They Are Saving the Native Tribes 


from Starvation 
ELIZABETH CHABOT FORREST 


HE word reindeer, to most of us, calls 

up a vision of Santa Claus driving 

his prancing steeds down from the 
polar regions. The majority of us, I think, 
have very little actual knowledge of the 
North American reindeer. Few know that 
the first reindeer was brought into Alaska 
in 1892, hardly forty-one years ago. 

The introduction of reindeer into America 
was the work of a few far-sighted govern- 
ment employees, alarmed by the decrease in 
the Alaskan food supply due to the whole- 
sale slaughter by white men of walrus, 
whale, and caribou. These people, casting 
about for some way to prevent the starvation 
of the native tribes under the guardianship 
of the government, noted the dependence of 
the Siberian natives upon their herds of 
semi-domesticated reindeer and_ decided 
that therein lay the solution of their 
problem. 

In the ten years following that first im- 
portation of 1892, a total of 1,280 head of 


deer were transported across Bering Strait 
from Siberia to Alaska. That handful of 
deer has multiplied and spread until now 
nearly a million head of reindeer graze cver 
hundreds of square miles of barren, once 
unproductive, tundra. For this rapid in- 
crease, due credit must be given to wise 
rules conscientiously enforced by govern- 
ment teachers in their capacity as local 
reindeer superintendents. According to the 
terms of the contracts by which the Eskimos 
received their deer from the government, 
they were forbidden to slaughter bearing 
females and young fawns—a wise provi- 
sion, when one remembers that the Eskimo 
is by inheritance a hunter, not a pastoral 
nomad. 

The reindeer is at present so firmly estab- 
lished in the economy of the far North that 
it would be difficult for one to visualize life 
in the arctic regions without him. He sup- 


plies both whites and natives not only with 
their chief article of diet but with their 
footwear, bedding, and fur clothing. In ad- 
dition, he furnishes an important means of 
transportation. Along the rivers and the 
borders of the arctic sea where fish and 
seal may be obtained for dog feed, the rein- 
deer’s importance for transportation pur- 
poses is not great. But in the interior, 
where the deer rustles his own food, grazing 
on succulent willow, grass, and lichen in 
summer, pawing beneath the snow for moss 
in winter, he is invaluable as a beast of 
burden. 

Under the direction of government em- 
ployees and other white men interested in 
the industry, however, enormous improve- 
ment has been made in the general care and 
treatment of the reindeer. Modern abat- 
toirs, such as the five belonging to the 
Lomen Reindeer Corporation, have been 
built, where deer are slaughtered in as hu- 
mane and sanitary a manner as in the most 


up-to-date ones in the United States. Sleds 
and harnesses designed to give the greatest 
possible efficiency, are now in general use. 
Eskimo herders are taking a genuine inter- 
est in the care and condition of their herds, 
and are developing a real affection for, and 
pride in, their sled deer, with the result 
that the deer are increasing in size and 
speed and proving docile and obedient pets 
as well as faithful servants. 


Fund for Humane Workers 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Rabies inChicagoand Boston 


HE fine Chicago Municipal Animal 

Shelter, the building of which came 
about chiefly through the determined and 
persistent efforts of the group of women 
constituting the Chicago Humane Education 
Society, received during 1932 lost and un- 
wanted dogs to the number of 24,753. Of 
these there was only .237 of 1% affected 
with rabies. That is, if we are right in our 
figures, only 59 or 60 in that city of nearly 
three millions. In Boston, with less than 
800,000, 17 cases of rabies were reported to 
the State Department during 1932. So far 
this year 38 cases have been reported. These 
last figures are far below those of two or 
three years ago. The disease appears to be 
coming steadily under control in Massa- 
chusetts. 

A letter comes to us from Washington, 
D. C., which says that according to the rec- 
ords of the District pound master of that 
city between 5,000 and 6,000 dogs are an- 
nually received at the pound, but that there 
has been no case of rabies since 1931, 
though many calls were received calling 
attention to mad dogs. The letter also says 
that whenever there is a suspicion of rabies 
the heads of the dogs are examined by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

There is abundant evidence that a large 
number of cases thought to be rabies by the 
general public are simply due to convulsions 
or other physical ills. This is true doubt- 
less in the majority of cases where a mad 
dog scare occurs. 


A Good Word for ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals” 


The Superintendent of Schools in one of 
our large cities, in a letter to his principals, 
a copy of which has just been sent us, says: 

“The Superintendent earnestly requests 
each school to have in its school library the 
publication known as Our Dumb Animals. 
It is published by the American Humane 
Education Society and the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

“This paper contains a most interesting 
story for children and will inculcate high 
ideals in their lives. It fits in with the 
program for this year that we should have 
accurate and first-hand knowledge of the 
animal world.” 
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Miss Georgiana Kendall 
Died in New York City, October 8, 1933 


O one of the many friends of this de- 

voted humanitarian will ever know 
the total of those innumerable causes to 
which she gave so generously of her time 
and money. To humane education in this 
and other lands she was constantly con- 
tributing, carrying on an extensive cor- 
respondence and sending generous supplies 
of literature. But her sympathies reached 
out far beyond even this wide field. On her 
heart was the welfare of the prisoner in his 
cell, the unhappy and unfortunate in nearly 
every walk of life. Frail in body, those who 
knew her best wondered at the strength she 
found to write not only the letters her 
correspondence demanded but the many 
essays and pamphlets which came from her 
facile pen. 

Few more consistently have lived up to 
their professed convictions. As a vegetarian 
she held unchangingly to her determination 
to keep to a meatless diet, though the crav- 
ing for what she would not touch was often 
strong. She said once to the writer of these 
words, “I would walk a mile for a chicken’s 
wing if my conscience would let me eat it.” 
Her memory will long be cherished by those 
many organizations and individuals who 
shared her friendship and her beneficences. 


The Robin Called ‘‘Rowley”’ 


A rather interesting story comes to us 
from St. Paul. During a Grand Army par- 
ade in that city an eight-months old robin 
named “Rowley” sat on the end of its own- 
er’s fife. The owner is Dr. J. W. Denadom, 
91 years old. The bird had a perch on the 
end of the fife. This fife the doctor played 
when he marched with Sherman to the sea. 
The robin was picked up by the doctor after 
it had fallen from its nest. It is said it can 
chirp a few bars of “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me.” 


The S.S. Kresge Company 


We are glad to credit this well-known 
company with its co-operation in humane 
work. A sale of small fresh water turtles 
taking place in their Boston stores, we 
asked them if they would not issue a small 
leaflet to go with each turtle, telling the 
care necessary for the little creatures’ health 
and comfort while subjected to their cap- 
tivity. Here is the leaflet: 


Information on the Care of Turtles 


The turtles feed principally on lettuce, 
littie pieces of meat and pieces of banana 
and ant eggs, and fish food that contains ant 
eggs. They must be kept in an environment 
where they will have water, and rock and 
sand to get out on. They cannot be kept al- 
together in water. If they are kept with 
goldfish, they will eat the fins and eventu- 
ally destroy the fish. 


Not always have we found such co-opera- 
tion. We trust the day will come when baby 
chicks, chameleons and other tiny animals 
will cease to be demanded as curiosities. 
Away from their natural surroundings their 
fate is generally a sad one. 


. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 16-21, 
1933; Humane Sunday, April 15. 
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The Chicago Humane Ecu- 


cation Society 


HE annual report of the above So: iety 

by its President, Mrs. Charlott: L. 
Hunt, reveals a year of remarkably fine 
work accomplished. We are proud of this 
Chicago Society which we have long reg:rd- 
ed as almost a branch, or at least a child, of 
our American Humane Education Society. 
Only those who have followed the activities 
of this group of unpaid and devoted women 
during the past years can appreciate what 
they have done for their city. But for them 
there would not be today in Chicago ‘hat 
Municipal Animal Shelter, one of the finest 
in the land, at the head of which is Capiain 
McCauley, a man so thoroughly a friend of 
animals that the Shelter is carried on with 
every regard for the comfort and well-being 
of the animals. The two officers of the So- 
ciety have been active in guarding against 
cruelties at the rodeo during the summer 
and in investigating many cases of the law’s 
violation. 


Nova Scotia’s New Bird 
Sanctuary 


A large bird sanctuary ideally situated in 
the beautiful Annapolis Valley of Nova 
Scotia is being developed within one hun- 
dred miles of the winter home of tens of 
thousands of wild Canada geese and ducks. 
“Bird Haven” came into being early in 1930. 
It owes its existence to John W. Piggott, a 
young man of twenty-eight who plans to 
spend a lifetime in the conservation of the 
forests and wild life of his native Province. 
Bird Haven is incorporated and will con- 
tinue under public ownership with:a board 
of directors from three Eastern Canadian 
Provinces, with Jack Miner as honorary 
president and the founder as managing di- 
rector. It is being improved to make it a 
beauty spot as well as attractive to birds. 
Some of the largest trees in Nova Scotia 
are found there, and it is the intention to 
make it an arboretum with the most com- 
plete collection of trees for the climate in 
Eastern Canada. Wild geese, ducks and 
many other birds are already finding the 
sanctuary and are being admired by hun- 
dreds of people from many parts of North 
America. —Mass. Audubon Bulletin 


We hope our readers, interested in hu- 
mane slaughtering of our food animals and 
also in stopping the cruel practice of setting 
up the tails of horses, will send for our free 
leaflets for distribution. Our Massachu- 
setts readers particularly are urged to do 
this, as we are seeking legislation to pre- 
vent the showing of such horses in this 
State. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARSDON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JouNn R. Macomber, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PuiLie STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BoLTon 


Harvey R. FULLER HowarD WILLAND 
WALTER B. Pore 


County Prosecuting Officers 

HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 

Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WittiAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, Springfield, 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 

Rozsert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 
WINFIELD E. DUNHAM, New Bedford, Bristol 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis, 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNnes P. FisHer, Ch. Work Com. 


Springfield Branch—Mrs. DoNALp C. Pres. ; 
Mrs. AARON BacG, Treas. 


Winchester Branch—Mrs. RICHARD S. TAYLOR, 
Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 
Miles traveled by humane officers.. 13,450 


Cases investigated........... 398 
Animals examined .............. 3,884 
Number of prosecutions.......... 6 
Number of convictions .......... 6 
Horses taken from work.......... 29 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 74 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 56,099 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
15 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Eliza B. Leonard 
of Greenfield, Mary E. Libbey of Portland, 
Maine, and Alice S. Roberts of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has been remembered in the will of Georgi- 
ana Kendall of New York City. 


November 14, 1933. 


Remember the Mass. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
O. MUNSON. v.M.p. 
L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, v.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


= 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 833 Cases 2,887 
Dogs 645 Dogs 2,319 
Cats 176 Cats 516 
Birds 6 Birds 41 
Horses 5 Rabbits 4 
Goat i Horses 3 

Goats 2 

Monkey 1 

Squirrel 1 
Operation 1,167 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases 262,648 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital ........... 109 
Cases entered in Dispensary .. .. 296 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in October 


For inflicting unnecessary cruelty and 
suffering upon a horse by working it with 
sores under the saddle, a defendant, upon 
a plea of guilty, was fined $20. 

For cruelly torturing a dog by dragging 
it behind his auto for a distance of one- 
half mile, defendant was found guilty and 
fined $10. 


Working a horse which had sores on 
shoulders and also on sides, offender found 
guilty; fined $25 and sentenced one month 
to House of Correction. The latter was 
suspended but fine was paid. 


For driving a horse that was lame and 
also afflicted with sore back and shoulders, 
a defendant was found guilty and fined $15. 
For non-payment of fine he was committed 
to jail. 

For cruelty to a dog by beating him 
against the pavement and kicking him un- 
til he was unable to rise, defendant pleaded 
guilty. He was given one month at House 
of Correction which was suspended for one 
year. 


In 1869 a small town in one of the middle- 
western states, shipped to market three car- 
loads of wild pigeons every day for four 
days! This made a total of 11,880,000 


pigeons killed. By this one can easily im- 
agine why the passenger pigeon has van- 
ished from the face of the earth. 
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The Horses’ Christmas 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


It’s “Horses’ Day” in Boston town, 
Here comes their Christmas treat 
In gala wagons loaded down 
With things that horses eat— 
Fresh carrots, apples, oats and corn, 
Loaf sugar, too, sure as you’re born. 


Now gather round, good horses all, 
Who toil throughout the year 

With thoughts of supper-time and stall 
Which bring a little cheer; 

The feast is yours, so eat your fill, 

And “Merry Christmas” with a will! 


The drivers, too, both man and beast 
May on this holiday 

Enjoy a resting spell and feast 
Before they go their way; 

Hot coffee, doughnuts crisp and brown 

For every driver in the town. 


And while their masters chat and lunch 
The happy horses eat; 

In lieu of words they chew and munch 
And relish well their treat; 

While those who gave them Christmastide 

Feel warming glows and honest pride. 


For Horses at Christmas 


REE Christmas dinners for horses in 

Boston will be distributed Saturday, De- 
cember 23, by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
With the aid that comes to us in support of 
this annual holiday humane feature, we 
shall be able to do our part in behalf of our 
animal helpers who patiently and steadily 
render us daily service throughout the year. 
We know that it is now a custom which the 
many friends of the horse desire and expect 
to be observed. 

Trucks laden with bags of delectable, 
well-balanced feed for horses, put up in in- 
dividual portions, will carry their Christ- 
mas present to points where the greatest 
number of animals can be reached, and 
with as little obstruction to general traffic 
as possible. Drivers will be treated with hot 
coffee and luncheon of doughnuts and sand- 
wiches. Haymarket and India Squares have 
been found to be advantageous locations for 
distribution, and at these places the pres- 
ence of all horse-loving friends is invited. 


For Our Society’s Benefit 


An interesting letter comes to us from 
the Junior Riding Club of Medford, Mass., 
telling us that the proceeds of their Horse 
Show to be held December 2, will be given 
to our Society. We are glad to quote the 
following from the letter received: 

“Feeling that tampering with horses’ 
tails is a needless cruelty which many ex- 
hibitors would willingly avoid if their en- 
tries need not compete against horses en- 
tered by less humane owners, we are re- 
questing our exhibitors to refrain from the 
use of tail sets before the Show, and are 
expressly forbidding the use of capsicum, 
ginger, or any other artificial stimulant at 
the show.” 


Annual Fair, Women’s Auxiliary, Mass. 
S. P. C. A., Copley Plaza, Boston, Dec. 14. 
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GLory To 
GOD, 

Peace ON Eartu, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARSDON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. Macomber, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CuarLes G. BANcRoFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .. 
Charles A. Williams 


Leonard T. Hawksley ............ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe .......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 

Dr. A. T. Iighkanian ............ Mexico 

Spain 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning .......... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Forth Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Annuity Bonds 


Many men and women, lovers of animals, 
are getting both happiness and material 
comfort from our two Societies’ Annuity 
Bonds. These bonds are absolutely safe, 
and yield a return according to one’s 
age. These annuities make their appeal 
ordinarily to people over 40 years of age. 
Send the coupon for full details. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send 
me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 


Address 


In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society 
of Boston, the first of its kind in the world. 
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Fez Monthly Report 


September, 1933 — 30 days 


AN INTERIOR VIEW AT THE 
FEZ FONDOUK 


Daily average, large animals 64.5 
Forage for same $63.75 
Daily average, dogs 12.7 
Forage for same 11.48 
Put to sleep 28 11.03 
Transportation 7.00 
Wages, grooms, etc. 81.54 
Inspector’s wages 25.38 
Superintendent’s salary 145.02 
Assistant’s salary 75.52 
Veterinary’s salary 24.17 
Motor allowance 15.10 
Sundries 7.67 
$467.66 


Entries: 24 horses, 23 mules, 56 donkeys. 
Exits: 6 horses, 13 mules, 34 donkeys. 


DOGS IN THE FONDOUK AT FEZ 


SUPT.’S NOTES: The Service de l’Elevage have 
asked us to control the animals on the market for 
horses, mules, and donkeys, held twice a week just 
outside the town walls. We there inspected 1,212 
animals; treated 245 and sent 5 to the Fondouk. 
Assistant’s and Inspector’s report on the 70 native 
Fondouks: Visits made during the month, 559; ani- 
mals seen, 11,508; animals treated, 3,202; animals 
sent in to the Fondouk, 52. 


A Pressing Need 


The splendid work that has been done in 
what was Constantinople, Turkey, now Is- 
tanbul, in recent years is at present, because 
of the serious decline in the dollar and other 
world-wide financial troubles, in danger of 
a serious set back. This work was really 
founded by an American, Lady Lowther, 
wife of the British Ambassador, in 1912, and 
has been greatly helped forward to remark- 
able service by another American lady, Mrs. 
A. W. Manning of Robert College. Are 
there not some of our American friends who 
can contribute in this emergency for the 
work in that Turkish city where such tre- 
mendous steps toward progress have been 
made in the past ten years? We shall be 
more than glad to remit any such gifts to 
Mrs. Manning. 
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A Seer’s Vision 
The Coming Education 


N announcing the organization of the 

first Humane Education Society in the 
world, in 1889, in Boston, U. S. A., its 
founder, George T. Angell, broadcast the 
following prophetic words: 

“The future historian will tell his read- 
ers that the most important discovery of 
the nineteenth century—more imporiant 
than all discoveries in the art of war, all 
armor-clad vessels, all guns, fortifications 
and cannon—more important than all icle- 
graph wires and all the applied powers of 
steam and electricity —— more important 
than all prisons and penitentiaries—was 
the discovery of the simple fact that the 
tap roots of all wars and murders and 
cruelty and crime could be cut off by simply 
teaching and leading every child to seize 
every opportunity to speak a kind word or 
do a kind deed that should make some other 
human being or dumb creature happier.” 

The years that have elapsed since Mr. 
Angell put into organized form his educa- 
tional ideas have vindicated his judgment 
and made evident his far-seeing vision. So 
rapidly has this educational work widened, 
so ready has been the response to it, that 
it has practically girdled the globe. 

In the United States twenty-six states 
have now enacted laws requiring the teach- 
ing of humane education in the public 
schools. Nearly five million children in the 
public schools have been organized into 
small humane groups usually called Bands 
of Mercy, the teachings of which have been 
concerned not alone with the just treat- 
ment of all the lower forms of animal life, 
but also with that fair and kindly regard 
for one’s human fellows, without which no 
high type of manhood or womanhood is pos- 
sible. Against the inhumanity of race prej- 
udice, violence, unbrotherly strife, against 
war with its unspeakable horrors of suffer- 
ing and blood, and for peace and a large, 
generous humanity, these Bands of Mercy 
have been now for nearly two generations 
steadily and persistently carrying on their 
campaign. 

Hundreds of thousands of these millions 
of children have become men and women. 
Who shall measure the influence of this 
single organization, through these grown-up 
boys and girls, in behalf of peace alone 
throughout the United States! In working 
through the public schools multitudes have 
been reached that have been scarcely 
touched by churches and Sunday-schools. 
These principles also that form the body of 
the teaching of the Band of Mercy move- 
ment are those that make for the best type 
of citizenship. 

Here is an educational institution that is 
actually world wide in its activities; that 
commands the consideration of old and 
young alike, that knows no race, color or 
creed; that makes its appeal on the ground 
of our common humanity. Founded on faith 
in God and in the belief that in the human 
heart there are divine impulses and emo- 
tions that can be awakened into living ener- 
gies, this Society has been, during the years 
since 1889, unceasingly preaching its great 
gospel of justice, kindness, brotherliness, 
peace. 

It has never lost sight of the transform- 
ing and ennobling influence upon human 
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character of the practice of the virtues it 
inculcates. Beyond all that has come to 
those men and animals who have been more 
justly and mercifully treated by reason of 
its influence upon literally millions of souls, 
there has been that reaction upon the life 
and character of those who have been moved 
by it to humane thoughts and deeds. Noth- 
ing more rapidly refines, uplifts, exalts both 
mind and heart than generous, gracious, un- 
selfish ministrations to others. 

So made are we that back upon us with 
the touch of a redeeming, regenerating hand 
comes every holy deed of righteousness and 
love done for another’s sake. The word of 
human cheer spoken in honest good will to 
one less fortunate than we, the recognition 
of our kinship to men of every clime and 
color by some token of brotherliness, the 
act that, even in the slightest degree, blesses 
the life of some horse or dog or friendless 
sentient being, stirs within our own souls 
an emotion, a something, that verifies the 
divine reality of the truth, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

It is primarily the child in whom humane 
education is directly interested. The culti- 
vation of the spirit of kindliness to animals 
is but the starting point toward that 
larger humanity which includes one’s fel- 
lows of every race and clime. Let it be said 
again and again that whatever societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals have 
done for the creatures below us, they have 
done infinitely more for men, women and 
children in the reaction upon their char- 
acters, transforming and ennobling their 
relations to each other. 

At their best the church and the Sunday- 
school can meet face to face but a part of 
the youth of any land. In the schools of the 
nation, however, the vast majority can be 
reached through humane education, which 
raises no question of sect or creed, but fur- 
nishes a common standing ground for such 
moral teaching as all good citizens hold 
vital to a people’s welfare. 
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A Rare Tribute 


HE following tribute to Ernest Bell, 

one of England’s most honored humani- 
tarians, appeared recently in The Times, 
London. It is by his life-long friend, 
Stephen Coleridge, and it is so beautiful a 
memorial that we reproduce it entire. 


Ernest Bell 


Ernest Bell is dead! A leader who was 
steadfast amid change, faithful amid in- 
gratitude, undismayed by assault, simple 
with the simplicity of greatness, and quiet 
with the strength of profound conviction. 

For half a century I have been his humble 
follower and reverent fellow-worker; never 
in all those long years of service together, 
laboring to lessen the sufferings of God’s 
helpless animals, have I ever left his side, 
or has he ever failed me in any contest; 
never has a word passed between us to dim 
the light of a perfect sympathy, or loosen 
the bond of the deep affection that bound 
me to him. 

No one in the outside world knew the 
wide range of his ceaseless and beneficent 
acts of love to men and women fallen by the 
wayside in this troublesome world. Beneath 
that calm and seemingly unmoved manner, 
there beat a heart quick to give itself in 
consolation without too curiously caring 
whether its objects were truly deserving or 
not. Sorrow was there, and he did not stop 
to discover whether it were not perhaps seif- 
created. Was not this to follow the most 
sacred of all examples, “‘neither do I con- 
demn thee”? 

But to animals, who know nothing of good 
and evil, who in suffering know no throne to 
which they can bring their sorrows, who 
know only that men in whose lands they 
helplessly lie are returning their faith and 
love with cold cruelty,—to these poor, un- 
offending, betrayed creatures the heart of 
Ernest Bell was for ever overflowing with 
infinite pity that years never lessened and 
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TWO OF BOSTON’S MOUNTED POLICE HORSES JUST RETIRED TO THE 

REST FARM FOR HORSES OF THE MASSAHUSETTS S. P. C. A. AT 

METHUEN. THIS SERVICE WE RENDER THE CITY, LARGELY FOR THE 
HORSES’ SAKE, WITHOUT ANY COMPENSATION 
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age never touched. 

We may never again have with us such 
an unwavering, steadfast, peacefully in- 
domitable leader. But he will remain in the 
minds and hearts of those who knew him 
and loved him, an example to inspire them, 
going before them upwards, upon the great 
march to a better world. 


“Follow his steps as ye go, 
Ye who fill our files; 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
’Stablish, continue our march— 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God.” 


Sentimentalism or Sentiment? 
BUSAN ES 


ORE and more frequently, so-called 

sportsmen are charging that the non- 
killing nature lover is merely a sentimental- 
ist, that he spends his time deploring the 
loss of wild life but does nothing for the 
cause. 

One writer aptly asks, as an answer, 
what greater protection can be given the 
bird than to spare its life? And, as ex- 
amples, let us remember the gift of Marsh 
Island, Louisiana, by Mrs. Russell Sage; 
the Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary, in the 
same estate, financed by Mrs. Grace Rainey 
Rogers; the earlier successful work of 
Abbott H. Thayer in behalf of the sea-bird 
colonies on our Atlantic Coast, and the 
act of the late Edward Bok in establishing 
his Florida preserves. What of the thou- 
sands of dollars contributed by the Audu- 
bon Societies and other disinterested organ- 
izations, and expended in sanctuaries, war- 
den service, and winter feeding? Especially 
let us not forget that greater value, un- 
measurable in terms of money, represented 
by the moral and educational influence of 
such efforts. 

Whether wild life shall be sport for gun 
users or an object for protection by the 
non-killers requires an answer to this: Who 
owns the animals? There is no evidence that 
the sportsman has a better claim than the 
so-called sentimentalist. One man wants 
to kill crows, for instance, because they do 
something or other he dislikes; but maybe 
his neighbor has a pet crow and likes these 
birds. 

Of course, all animal defenders admit 
that under some conditions certain animals 
should be destroyed; but none of us has to 
back down on his beliefs and arguments 
because of the sentimentalism charge. Por- 
ter, in “Science and Sentiment,” defines 
sentimentalism as “feeling partially enlight- 
ened by the intellect and yet refusing to be 
controlled by it.” Animal defenders, all over 
the world, have displayed unquestionable 
intellect in their attitude on protection. 

It is not probable that the lack of true 
sentiment in the killer makes its appearance 
in other persons unrecognizable? Sentiment 
is defined as a noble and tender feeling, and 
this must be kindness. The average hunter, 
who kills defenseless creatures, is not con- 
spicuous for kindness. In other words, he 
has no conception of true sentiment, and 
mistakes its every manifestation for sen- 
timentalism. 

Coarseness and selfishness make one man 
a hunter; refinement and kindness make 
killing repugnant to another. Which is apt 
to be the better citizen and the better ex- 
ample and guide to the coming generation? 
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The Largest 


NEVIN oO. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
of All Cattle 


WINTER 


CARABAOS — THE FILIPINO FARMERS’ BEST FRIENDS 


HEN speaking of cattle in conver- 

sation, we usually refer only to the 

common domesticated animals 
known by that name. But the family of cud- 
chewers, to which the ox and cow belong, is 
a large one. It includes the bison, the musk- 
ox, the yak and the water buffalo, as well as 
the horned, hornless and humped animals 
universally known as cattle, all of which 
have been trained to work for man except 
the two first named. 

The largest of all the cattle is the water 
buffalo. An occasional bull will stand six 
feet on his unshod feet, with an equal 
spread of horns, although such a huge crea- 
ture is the exception. The species found in 
the Philippines, known as the carabao, is 
somewhat smaller, but it possesses the very 
same general characteristics. The triangu- 
lar-shaped horns curve downward and back- 
ward, imparting to the animal a ferocious 
appearance. This buffalo of the Far East 
is very different from the American buf- 
falo, which is more properly called the bison. 

A herd of water buffalo peacefully graz- 
ing is certain to attract the attention of an 
American, because they are so unlike our 
own domesticated cattle. They have a wild 
and forbidding appearance. Seeing about 
fifty of them in an unenclosed field adjoin- 
ing the highway as I was motoring near 
Manila, I told my driver to stop, as I 
wanted to take a photograph. I walked to 
the side of the road and was adjusting my 
graflex, when the driver shouted to me 
to get into the automobile. I had noticed 
that two bulls, not more than one hundred 
feet away, were watching me closely but 
had thought nothing of it. He understood 
their actions better than I. 

“Carabao no like white people—no like 
smell,” he explained. Do you grasp the full 
meaning of this? With the natives they are 
docile and tractable, and many of the Fil- 
ippinos are almost as black as Negroes. In 
fact, several of the tribes have a generous 
negroid mixture, which shows in their fea- 
tures. That the carabao does not like the 
odor of the Caucasian has been proved many 
times, and it has the reputation of possess- 
ing a very bad temper when once aroused. 


The water buffalo is especially suited to 
a warm and moist country. It is almost in- 
dispensable in the cultivation of rice. It 
would rather splash through a water-soaked 
fie'd than walk over dry earth. With head 
held low and nose thrust forward, it will 
pull the plow steadily and uncomplainingly 
for hours, but there are certain demands. 
It must be allowed to rest during the hot- 
test part of the day, and at stated inter- 
vals it must be permitted to soak itself in 
water or wallow in mud much as do the 
pigs. If deprived of this for long, the thick 
skin cracks, the feet become sore and the 
animal actually sickens—sometimes becom- 
ing raging mad. 

Even in Manila, which has become mod- 
ernized in many ways, one will see almost 
as many water buffalos in harness as horses. 
They are stronger than the docile ox—and 
s'ower. All their movements are awkward 
and sluggish. It does not require much ex- 
ertion to get out of their way. In one re- 
spect they resemble the mule, for they do 
not like to be hurried. 

The domesticated water buffalos cover a 
wide range. Their native home was prob- 
ably India, for that is the only country 
where wild ones are still found. From there 
they have spread to Java and neighboring 
islands, to China and Japan, to southeast- 
ern Europe. They appeared in Italy as 
early as the seventh century. A few will 
be found in Spain. 

The buffalo cow will yield a larger quan- 
tity of milk than our own domesticated cows. 
The meat is eaten, although considered in- 
ferior to beef. The thick hide makes an 
excellent tough leather. Adding these con- 
tributions to their value as beasts of bur- 
den, it will be seen that the water buffalo 
plays an important part in the general 
scheme of things and is invaluable to man. 
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At the Switchboard 


N interesting and amusing papc: was 

read at the last meeting of the A meri- 
can Humane Association at Hartfo'd by 
Miss Blanche Weiss, assistant secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Pre. 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, who evi- 
dently has charge of the switchboard. We 
are giving only a paragraph or two from 
the paper. It is so like what is happening 
every day at our own switchboard herve at 
the offices of the Massachusetts S. P. ©. A,, 
where the average is about 250 calls every 
24 hours, and doubtless at other switch- 
boards of many a humane society, that it 
will be appreciated by those of our readers 
who have to answer the innumerable calls 
constantly coming in. 


Suppose you listen in with me any morn- 
ing on one of our five telephone trunk lines 
at the office of The Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. 
in Philadelphia. You would hear something 
like this:— 


Brr-rr—Excited foreigner demanding im- 
mediate aid for suffering dog, struck by 
hit-runner. “Speak more slowly, please. 
Where did you say? I said—where did it 
happen? Where-did-it-happen?” While you 
are still trying to understand his broken 
English another bell sounds—a wealthy and 
autocratic member who does not like to be 
kept waiting. “So sorry. I was on another 
phone.” She reports an overloaded horse. 
While you assure her it is shocking and 
will have prompt attention, two glowering 
men stalk in and stand beside the desk. 
They are determined to find out who said 
they did not feed their cows. Very quietly 
you explain that names are never given out 
and that since our agent found nothing 
wrong, they had better just forget it, and 
interrupt yourself to direct a woman with a 
sick cat to the door leading to the infirm- 
ary. Boy Scout arrives carrying a stray 
dog, for which he hopes we can find a home. 
Brr-rr—‘What will I do about a barking 
dog? I didn’t sleep a wink all night.” 
Brr-rr—an angry voice. “Mrs. So. and So., 
next door, says she is going to make trouble 
for me just because my sweet little Tootsie 
ran over her lawn.” Brr-rr—Officer Fin- 
negan speaking.” Has arrested a man who 
smashed his car into a milk-wagon horse. 
You signal the garage. Ambulance driver 
appears. Swift directions. In a moment the 
clang of the bell and relief for the injured 
horse is on the way. A youngster asks— 
“Do you give away puppies?” You tell him 
he must bring his father or mother to say 
it’s all right. Brr-rr—Horse down with 
paralysis. Another ambulance goes out. 
Brr-rr—‘Agent Blank reporting — Sixth 
District.” ‘“Wait—here are two cases for 
you.” Brr-rr—‘My dog won’t eat. What 
shall I do?” Brr-rr—“Cat up a tree.” 
“Mild weather—don’t worry! It will come 
down.” Brr-rr—“I saw a film last night— 
cruel—bad for children. Can’t you stop it?” 
Brr-rr—‘Stock-yards’ agent calling. Ambu- 
lance, please.” 
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Plant for the Birds 


HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY 


S King Solomon looked from his win- 
A ows at the apple trees that were 
showing tender green, he doubtless 
heard from their budding branches a song 
of songs. Then with exultant heart did 
this beauty loving king seize his writer’s 
ink-horn to write the joyous pean that has 
come down through the years, “For, lo, the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers appear on the earth and the 
time of the singing of birds has come.” 
Who of us on a spring morning has not 
felt in like ecstatic mood? The first lilt of 
the song sparrow or the velvety note of the 
bluebirds puts us on tip-toe with eager an- 
ticipation. Even the radio reporters pause 
from the international tangles to announce 
the coming of the birds. 


That by a little inducement we can have 
almost a continuous year of bird singing, 
many of us are just beginning to realize. 
Birds, like all other good neighbors, have to 
be encouraged. There are so many gardens 
in these days to pick and choose from that 
they may pass us by unless we show signs 
of desiring their presence. 

Even in winter we need not be without 
bird song. When I moved from the city to 
the country, I watched the falling of the 
leaves and the frost-touched last flowers in 
the garden with uneasy foreboding until I 
remembered the arbor vitae tree close by 
the window. Someone had planted a bird’s 
refuge, whether he knew it or not. To one 
of its branches I tied a large piece of suet, 
while I scattered crumbs and seeds on the 
ground and a feeding-board near by. That 
was all that was necessary to have happy 
companionship. The birds came in flocks. 
I recollect, one particularly snowy day, 
when I looked out and saw six big fluffy 
blue jays finding both food and protection 
in that arbor vitae. To be sure, blue jays 
will never win a prize for their voice, but 
they are handsome fellows and comical in 
their noisy performances. I came also to 
know the sharp note of the woodpeckers, 
hairy and downy, the nasal yank of the 
nuthatch, the simple trill of the junco and, 
in February, the musical chirp of the tree 
sparrow. But the real winter troubadours 
are the chickadees. They sing all day in 
the winter’s sunshine and even chuckle in 
its storms. I found, too, that they liked to 
sing with orchestral accompaniment. When- 
ever I turned the dial of the radio and the 
marine band sounded forth, the chickadees 
would tune in with evident delight. As a 
concert troupe, few birds are their equals. 

This first winter with the birds for sing- 
ing companions taught me the success of 
catering to their tastes. I began to plan to 
keep as many as possible with me through- 
out the year. One thing, I knew all birds 
must have, and that is water. So I used 
simple homemade affairs, for birds, unlike 
people, do not crave luxurious surroundings. 
One is just a pan built around with shells 
and tucked under a creeping juniper. 

My favorite bird-bath, as well as that of 
the birds, is made from the cover of a crock 
which is set in a wooden pail, which I 
painted green. Around it I let the grass 
grow tall. On all sides are shrubs, but the 
greatest attraction is the old Tartarian 


honeysuckle close at hand. In July, when 
the berries are ripe, the robins and cat-birds 
fly from bush to bath in a continuous 
merry-go-round. 

Another certain allurement is trees, trees 
of every kind, and especially evergreens. 
These give protection and ideal nesting- 
places, while the cones of the pines attract 
many seed-eating birds. It is in our two 
white pines that I find each year about the 
ninth of May, a flock of the exquisite black- 
throated green warblers. 

Warblers, as a family, however, prefer 
the apple tree. It is here among the fra- 
grant blossoms that they search for insects. 
A blossoming apple tree on your lawn will 
also assure you of a visit from the orioles. 
And, if you are fortunate enough to have 
an elm tree, too, quite likely they will nest 
with you. 

Of course, you will desire the humming- 
bird, that bit of jewel-like bird life, that 
hums into our gardens, not with a song, 
but with a vivacious zest for nectar gather- 
ing that is melody in movement. Red entices 
him, it seems, and consequently the aromatic 


red bergamot, red geranium, and cardinal. 


flower will all help to bring him to your 
garden. And, in order to be assured of 
his gay presence throughout the ent re 
summer, let your porch trellis be twined 
with wistaria, honeysuckle, and trumpet 
vine. 

For fall days, when most of the birds 
are flocking south, there is one irrepressible 
songster that will stay with us till after the 
trees are bare, if only we will plant sun- 
flowers in the garden. Like sunshine him- 
self, the goldfinch will flit from stalk to 
stalk while he hunts his favorite seeds, paus- 
ing now and again to favor us with his 
canary-like rhapsody. Never a season goes 
by but that I have my long row of sun- 
flowers planted especially for these joyous 
friends. These seeds gathered and put on 
the feeding-board in the winter are also an 
attraction for another bird of the same fam- 
ily, the lovely purple finch. 

Thus, by a little planning as we plant our 
gardens and our lawns, may we have a 
song for every month of the year. 
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To a Song Sparrow 
MRS. H. A. DANNECKER 


The magic of his voice charmed me in early 
months of spring 

While other songsters still were in the south- 
land lingering, 

And now, again, when other birds have fled 
from winter’s chill, 

I hear his modest little chant; his cheery, 
tuneful trill. 


I walk across the meadow and I find him 
sitting there 

Close by a clump of goldenrod, and though I 
tread with care 

He hears my step and toward a thicket 
makes a jerky flight 

And disappears, so neutral in his coat of 
gray and white. 


But once again I hear his call, so tremulous 
and sweet; 

From out the thicket’s depths it comes; I 
halt my eager feet. 

For mild impatience jars his voice; his chirp 
contains a plea; 

He seems to say: “I hope you don’t mean 
any harm to me.” 


Oh, bird with the divinest lay that mortals 
ever hear; 

That sings in weather fair or foul; I pray 
you have no fear. 

And I shall not come nearer since it causes 
such alarm, 

But for the gold the world contains I would 
not do you harm. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 


Sea Gulls in Flight 


Although Joan Fairchild, dancer, of Bal- 
boa, Cal., “wouldn’t hurt them for worlds” 
the sea gulls pictured below decided to take 
flight and thus give us a good view of their 
take-off. Notice that they take a short run 
before gaining momentum and thus both 
legs and wings are used. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and _ seventy-nine new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during Oc- 
tober. Of these, 204 were in Illinois, 152 
in Massachusetts, 115 in Vermont, 87 in 
Virginia, 70 in Pennsylvania, 51 in South 
Carolina, 43 in Rhode Island, 38 in Texas, 
14 in Georgia, and one each in California, 
Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky and Minne- 
sota. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 197,292 


The Camel Train 


HE order of march in a desert camel 

train is single file—camels on the 
march bunch together only when something 
goes wrong—and camel men, with their end- 
less string of camels, make their solo dron- 
ings to the accompanying chorus of twice 
a hundred camel bells. 

Inside each bell is a smaller one acting as 
a tongue to the large one. The smaller bell, 
according to Fred Richards, is exactly an 
octave higher in tone and the difference be- 
tween the two notes allows the imagination 
free scope to supply the other six. 

A camel driver scorns a bell with an iron 
tongue, and this is one reason why the 
sound of the coming and going of a great 
camel caravan is so gloriously rich. To hear 
this yodeling for the first time from a gar- 
den in the Chahar Bagh, near the Living 
River, when the moon is at the full, is half 
thrilling and half frightening but, to the 
Westerner, the nightly performance after a 
while becomes a dull monotony. To the Per- 
sian it is wholly beautiful at all times; and 
he will tell you that the camels enjoy it, 
live longer and work better because of the 
music. LESTER BANKS 


“NOT A CREATURE WAS STIRRING, 
NOT EVEN A MOUSE” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Animal Music-Makers 


ALETHEA M. BONNER 


OMEONE has said that the original 

fountain of all music is based on the 
various voices of animals, and certain it is 
that many of our musical instruments were 
originally devised to imitate these animal 
sounds. 

For example, the deep roar of the lordly 
lion finds musical representation in the 
familiar bass tuba; the staccato whir of 
the deadly rattlesnake is given orchestral 
voice in the castanet; and even the lowly 
but useful donkey, humorously called, in 
the West, “the desert canary,” has his rau- 
cous bray released in the _ nasal-voiced 
bassoon. And again, the rhythmic hoof-beats 
of galloping horses have brought into exist- 
ence an orchestral combination of effective 
quality. 

Music’s debt to animals finds further en- 
largement in their valuable contribution to 
nature’s musical life. To realize this one 
has but to hear the pleasing ensemble of 
“lowing herds’’; or listen in on a swamp 
symphony, or a community chorus, as the 
case may be, when “all good frog fellows 
get together.” 

That animals are very susceptible to the 
influence of sweet sound has been known 
for centuries. Writers have made the most 
ef this knowledge and from their pens have 
come oftentimes fantastic tales concerning 
the musical matter. Robert Browning’s 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin” is one of the best 
known fictional illustrations of animal- 
response to harmonious sound. All readers 
are acquainted with the story which deals 
with rat-riddance in Hamelin-town through 
the medium of music: 


“To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes 
twinkled. . . 
And ere three notes his pipe had uttered... 
Cut of the houses rats came tumbling!” 


Yet one need not depend on fables or 
poetic pictures to establish the claims of 
scientific research, for the power of the 
snake charmer, as he drones a whining 
theme on his bagpipe, stands out as definite 
evidence of music’s power to “charm the 
savage breast”—such as the vicious cobra’s 
for example. 

Possibly horses are more sensitive to 
musical vibrations than are other animals; 
and who has not smiled over the prancing 
delight as manifested by horses on musical 
parade! But while music exhilarates the 
horse, it tranquilizes a sheep, and the shep- 
herd’s horn is an indispensable instrument 
in lulling into placid obedience the unruly 
members of a fold. 

Monkeys, cats, dogs, rabbits, even mice, 
give undivided attention to strains of music; 
and the writer has in mind a most intelli- 
gent dog, named “John,” who takes great- 
est delight in accompanying his master up 
and down the avenues of song. There are 
noe unsolicited howls from John, be it under- 
stood, but upon request he takes his seat 
by the piano and lifts his voice with all the 
power and poise of a professional! 

Animals have likewise served in a valued 
musical capacity when, by their playful 
antics, they have inspired master-music 
creators to composition. Without the gay 
tail-chasing gambols of Madam Dudevant’s 
(George Sand) small dog the world would 
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not have been. brightened by the brilliant 
“Minute” or “Little Dog Waltz” as w ritten 
by the great Polish composer, Chopin, on 
viewing the antics of the playful pet. 
Another instance of animal-inspired music 
is found in the celebrated “Cat Fuguc”—g 
composition by the Italian composer, Dem- 
enico Scarlatti, who skilfully builded aq 
fugual theme around the notes, as sounded 
by a pet cat on a strolling tour down the 
keyboard of Scarlatti’s harpsichord. 


Youth Prays for Peace 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL in The Pilgriin 
Highroad 


Lord, we are the Youth of every land today, 
Pleading for peace; 

We are the ones who will be sacrificed 
Unless wars cease; 

We are the ones elected, Lord, to pay 
A price too high. 

You gave us life, and it is not your will 
That we should die. 


Open the blind eyes of our leaders, Lord, 
In every land; 
Open their hearts and minds and make them 
wise 
To understand 
That war is sad, and horrible, and wrong,. 
And useless quite; 
That we, the clean strong Youth of earth, 
Have the good right 
To life and love and happiness and peace. 
We would not be 
Killers of men—we want to walk the earth 
Clean-handed, free 
From war with all its horrors, lust, and 
greed, 
Its dark despair. 
Lord, may there never be another war— 
This is our prayer. 


The above reproduces the cover of a very 
handsome calendar for 1934, published by 
J. Philip Kruseman, Nassauplein 1 B, The 
Hague, Holland. There are 27 other attrac- 
tive animal pictures, all photographs, ar- 
ranged on as many pages, 8 x 12 inches, 
with suitable brief humane quotations, both 
in Dutch and in English. The calendar, 
which would make a most welcome Christ- 
mas gift to any lover of animals, will be 
mailed upon receipt of $1.50 (or 7 shill- 
ings) by Mr. Kruseman at the above ad- 
dress. 
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Christmas in the Woods 


HENRY CLAYTON HOPKINS in Ladies’ Home Journal 


(By special permission) 


What season can it be but Christmas Eve, 
When drowsy Nature’s icy fingers weave 

Such pure delights in frost-bound-earth and sky 
As warm the heart and captivate the eye? 

The sunset burns across blue-shadowed snow 
And gilds the trees, all blackened, with its glow, 
The azure heaven sparkles as it fades 

The deeper hues that herald nightly shades. 

In all the bracing air a gladness floats, 

As sweet as music from the swelling throats 

Of summer birds, and Nature’s children feel 

A witchery of concord o’er them steal. 

Deserting burrow, nest and hollow tree, 

In fur and feathers, Little Folks in glee 

Dance down the meadow path and forest lane, 
And thoughts of cruel traps and guns disdain. 
To many a festal tree their gambols lead, 

Where stored against the barren winter’s need 
The golden corn and rosy apples peep 

From drifts of snow in luscious, tempting heap. 
In jolly circles round and round they go 

In step to merry shout of Jay and Crow, 

And whistle of the Redbird, as they flash 
Among the trees in many a headlong dash. 
Perhaps they do not know ‘tis Christmas Eve, 
Nor in its vague enchantment sweet believe, 

But on this day they feast without a fear, 

Who live as foes thro’ all the changing year, 

Till stars look down with laughing eyes that seem 
To send a joyful message on each beam. 


Quite recently a German student discovered that butterflies 
come to flowers because they enjoy the colors of them. He 
mixed artificial flowers with natural flowers and watched the 
results. The yellow, blue and purple colors attracted the butter- 
flies; but the green ones, not at all. 


“There Came a Big Spider” 


ORA POLLARD PARKINSON 


ITTLE Miss Muffet missed an interesting time when she 

ran away from the spider. They are marvelous spinners 
for one thing, and, as for mathematics, well, the spider stands 
at the head of the class. 

Spiders are the world’s loftiest permanent inhabitants, mak- 
ing their homes, in some instances, far up on mountain peaks 
as high as 22,000 feet. They are world-wide travelers, too, 
living all over the globe and making themselves at home in 
all climates and places. And, strange as it may seem, for the 
spider is a wingless creature, they can make “balloons” and 
fly away more skilfully than most other winged creatures. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has a fa- 
mous entomologist, one who knows a great deal about insects, 
who gives much time to the study of these interesting little 
friends. Spiders are not our enemies. From the silken line 
they spin, threads are made for the use of microscopes and 
other optical instruments. In their ministry of beauty to the 
world, few creatures excel these spider friends. Their sym- 
metrical designs, glistening with dew, are one of the loveliest 
sights human eyes can look upon. There are all kinds of 
spiders, six-eyed spiders, long-legged spiders, spiny-jawed spi- 
ders, diving spiders, too, and jumping spiders, who always look 
before they leap. They fasten a line of their spun silk to their 
resting-place and then jump. However far they go over the 
precipice, they can come home again by means of the silken 
“rope.” 


What Kindness Will Do 


SILVERQUILL 


The riders of the West have different names for vicious and 
cangerous horses such as, “grave-digger,” “outlaw,” “hogeye,” 
“man-eater,” and the like. 

These terms are applied to such animals as are considered 
unbreakable, and which for that reason are never to be trusted. 
The very sedate, commonplace horse in the picture was listed 
as one such three months ago, but the lady who stands beside 
him, Ruth Travis Whitney, transformed him by kindness to 
perfect safety, and he became her favorite riding animal. 
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Fair of Women’s Auxiliary 


HURSDAY, December 14, is the date 

for the all-day Fair to be held at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, by the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. 
A. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30; cards 
will be enjoyed from 2 P.M. In addition to 
the candy, household, white elephant, and 
children’s tables, the chairmen of which 
were announced last month, there will be a 
flower table, with all the new sedums in 
fancy pots, with Miss Dorothy Gray, chair- 
man; a handkerchief tree in charge of Mrs. 
George A. Ramlose; and a food table under 
the direction of Mrs. Herbert E. Prescott. 

Mrs. Mary Nevery and Miss Margaret 
Reade Martin will display their wares in 
true Italian style, with appropriate song 
and costume. Mme. Zenda will be present 
from 2 to 6 P.M. to forecast the future for 
those consulting her. 

A special feature will be booths for show- 
ing up-to-date sport clothes for golf, fishing, 
riding, etc., and imported knitted models. 

A large committee of the Auxiliary, with 
the president, Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
as chairman, is working hard to make this 
occasion one of the most successful of the 
many Fairs that have been held under the 
auspices of the Auxiliary. Please send con- 
tributions of money or merchandise to the 
treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Furbush, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 

Everybody welcome. Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Thursday, December 14, 1933. 


Open Season on Beaver 


An open season on beaver has been de- 
clared in Pennsylvania this year in an effort 
to reduce the estimated annual loss of 
$20,000 to property owners as a result of 
the animals’ alleged depredations. 

Twenty-four pairs of beaver were brought 
into the state in 1920, and the state board 
of game commissioners asserts that now 
there are 15,000 beaver in the state. 

Some years ago this same state enacted 
a bounty law on hawks. A heavy slaughter 
of these birds followed for two years and 
$90,000 was paid out for 180,000 bird scalps. 
Then a plague of rodents and insects over- 
ran the state and the vicious law was 
quickly repealed. It was estimated that the 
saving to the farmers in poultry amounted 
to one dollar for each $1,205 paid out by 
the state and that damages to the crops by 
the rat and insect hordes cost the people 
$2,000,000. Unwise legislation! Will Penn- 
sylvania make a similar error in destroying 
her beaver? 
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ON BEHALF 


The Latest and Most Complete Film of its Kind 


Made for the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in 1933 by the University Film Foundation 
connected with Harvard 


Nothing finer in film photography, nothing superior in visual- 
izing practical Humane Work has ever been accomplished than in this 
film showing the activities of the Angell Animal Hospital of the 
Massachusetts 8S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm 
for Horses, Methuen, and glimpses of the Society’s Animal Shelters. 


Two reels, 30 minutes. State whether regular 35 mm., 
or 16 mm. is required 


Terms on application to Secretary 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


— 
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OF ANIMALS 


Have You Seen the New 


everywhere. 


HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1934? 


Its colored picture, “Happy Land of Childhood,” attracts favorable comment 


20 cts. per copy; two for 35 cts. or 12 for $1.80 to a single address. 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


ing kindness to animals 


Long on the market, widely distributed, but still going strong—The 
American Humane Education Society’s superb, unsurpassed film for teach- 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Available in both safety and regular stock, also in small 16-mm. size 
for portable machines. Write for terms of rental or sale. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace; 

East, west, north, and south let the long 
quarrel cease; 

Sing the song of great joy that the angels 
began, 

Sing the glory to God and of good-will to 
man! WHITTIER 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 

assachusetts. Boston office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 


Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 
Humane” Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 5000 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 2000 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
> POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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